THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM
by his father to the nation, and "by this means of advancing the
literature of my country." This letter has been the subject of much
controversy. In an article in the Quarterly Review of 1850 a writer
retailed (as from Richard Ford) a story that Richard Heber, the
book collector, hearing that the King had offered to sell the Library
to the Czar of Russia, went to Lord Sidmouth, who arranged to pay
the King the amount from public funds (the Droits of Admiralty);
or, alternatively, it was said that through Princess Lieven, Lady
Spencer and T. F. Dibdin (Earl Spencer's librarian at Althorp),
Lord Liverpool was approached. But the story was quickly denied
by J. W. Croker, who would have known, and Princess Lieven also
denied any knowledge of the transaction. The origin of the tale was
probably the Duke of York, who was at odds with his brother over
the disposition of their father's property; he told Greville (Diary^
loth January, 1823) tnat George had wished to sell the Library,
but had been prevented.
The Prime Minister consulted the House of Commons and also
the Trustees, and the verdict of both was for the addition of the
King's Library to that of the Museum. It was laid down that it was
to be kept separate and entire, and that any duplicates sold should be
the General Library's and not the King's copies. These duplicates
were reckoned at 21,000, but by excluding differences of large or
fine paper, or other points, the figure was reduced to 12,000. It
being reported that Montagu House was "in a decaying state," and
so full that the Banks Library was still awaiting reception, funds
were voted and a new wing was built, including the ground-floor
gallery, which was calculated to hold the books exactly, as related
above in Chapter III. The transfer was made in 1828 and the books
made available in, the next year. The Trustees had in their reply to
the Treasury stated that extra staff would be needed; that of the
King's Library, except Barnard, who retired, was taken over. The
manuscripts were moved in 1840 to the Department of Manuscripts
after furious controversy between Madden and Panizzi. The Geo-
graphical Collection, however, printed and manuscript together,
remains in the King's Library and in the custody of the Keeper of
Printed Books, and under him of the Superintendent of the Map Room.
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